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of thought was his range of vision long, but he saw
with wonderful clearness so far as his sight could
penetrate. The very fact that all objects within his
ken seemed so distinct prevented him from realising
that great forces might lie beyond. Thus the method
of progress which he followed was that of devising
ingenious improvements in a world that was settled
and known. Though he witnessed the American
Revolution and died within three years of the great
explosion in France, he seems to have had no sus-
picion that the framework of the world might change.

This lack of sympathy with the deeper currents
of human progress reveals itself by many signs in
almost all the phases of Frederick's activity. In the
art of war, indeed, he had witnessed too great an
advance during his own career not to suppose that
further advance was possible. He had himself given
the infantry a mobility then unrivalled. He had
introduced horse-artillery, and created the finest
cavalry in the world. In his old age he turned to
account the lessons of wars in both hemispheres, by
raising his artillery to the importance of a separate
arm and experimenting with the straggling tactics of
the Americans,

Literature and learning, however, he regarded with
a less open mind. While Voltaire lived, he viewed
him as the sole surviving man of letters. He treated
the work of young Goethe, his own fervent admirer,
with contempt and showed himself no less blind to
the latent possibilities of natural science and mathe-
matics. What he saw clearly was that these studies
claimed much devotion, but sometimes failed to